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The Music of Ravel 


A personal view 
by ANGUS MORRISON 


The following article is based on an illustrated talk first given at the 

British Institute of Recorded Sound, and, later, in a shortened form, 

for the B.B.C. In adapting it for the printed page I am deeply 

conscious of how much it loses through the absence of the many 

fine recordings of Ravel's music I was able to draw up on those 

occasions—recordings not only beautiful in themselves but also 
greatly helpful in making clear my meaning. 


One of the consolations for growing old—perhaps the only one— 
is to have a good memory. That is, of course, if one is lucky enough 
to have had in one’s youth experiences really worth remembering. 

When I was young all the most outstanding modern composers— 
the term ‘contemporary’ had not then been invented—were alive and 
writing some of their finest works. Men who had reached, or 
were reaching maturity at the turn of the last century. Strauss, 
Debussy, Puccini, Falla, Stravinsky and Ravel are names I have 
particularly in mind; all of them composers whose music I heard for 
the first time often very soon after it was written. How fresh some 
of their works sounded and what vivid impressions they made! I think 
of Pebrouchka, heard and seen for the first time when I was a child 
before the first world war, and many times in the Diaghilev seasons 
immediately following it. I think of the first London performance of 
Le Sacre de Printemps in 1913, and later the first concert performance 
at Queen’s Hall, superbly conducted by Eugene Goossens in 1920. I 
think of the unforgettable first night of The Three-cornered Hat at the 
old Alhambra in the Diaghilev season of 1919. There was then no 
question of having gradually to become familiar with a strange and 
forbidding musicial idiom—that painful ordeal almost always necessary 
when it’s a question of hearing new music in 1975. At the first per- 
formance its spell was immediate and overwhelming; and now, after 
over fifty years, I still find that score one of the most perfect in 
all 20th-century music. I think of Puccini’s Trittico, that beautifully 
balanced work—now, alas, seldom given as the complete whole he 
so carefully planned—and the impression it made when it was first 
heard here in 1920. I think of Der Rosenkavalier when it was still 
virtually a novelty in this country, with that unmatchable 1924 cast; 
of hearing Ariadne auf Naxos for the first time, and countless other 
Strauss memories. 

All these experiences are still so vivid in my mind; and yet how 
soon the brightness begins to dim and the dust to settle! Familiarity, 
caused by the universal popularisation and cheapening of all music, 
even of the most recent past, brings increasing indifference and the 
gradual blunting of our musical perceptions. We hear music so much 
more often than we listen to it, and once we start taking something 
for granted we no longer respond with the same intensity—or indeed 
with any intensity at all. This seems to me to be happening not only 
in music, but in the other arts as well, and I recall that even in 1933 
when Constant Lambert wrote his book Music Ho! he called it A Study 
of Music in Decline. 
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Now, of all the composers I have mentioned, Ravel was the one 
who influenced me most when I was young and I want, if I can, to 
try and re-create the impact his music made on me when I first heard 
it. In other words, Ravel during his lifetime, and not the Historical 
Figure he has become since his death. 

I must begin by saying that my passionate interest in music, as well 
as my love of it, started at an extremely early age, and I can hardly 
remember a time when I wasn’t aware of the names of many composers 
long before I had heard a note of their music. My acquaintance with 
Ravel’s music started when I first went to stay with my French uncle 
and aunt in Paris at the age of ten. One of my mother's sisters had 
married a French musician called René Lambert. He had first studied 
to be a pianist, but eventually became a very fine teacher of singing. 
Apart from the delight of being in France for the first time, staying 
with them was also the most exciting musical adventure imaginable, 
My uncle had a large library of music of all kinds in which I was 
free to browse for hours at a time, and there it was I discovered 
what seemed to me three of the loveliest pieces I had ever heard; 
Ravel’s Menuet Antique, Jeux d’eaux and the Pavane pour une Infante 
Défunte. This last is perhaps his best-known piece, and although he 
decried it himself, saying it was too much influenced by Chabrier and 
poor in form, I still think it as lovely and truly characteristic as 
anything he wrote. When you next hear it try to forget how well 
you may know it. Try to imagine how enchanting it must have 
sounded to the ears of a highly musical child playing it and hearing 
it for the first time. 

My next Ravel experience was of a more special kind, and was in 
fact the only actual First Performance of one of his works I was ever 
fortunate enough to hear. During my next visit to Paris the following 
year my uncle took me to one of the concerts of the Societé Musicale 
Indépendante at which the main items of interest were the first per- 
formances of three sets of songs with instrumental accompaniment; 
the Quatre Poemes Hindous of Maurice Délage, the Three Japanese 
Songs of Stravinsky and the Trois Poemes de Mallarmé in Ravel's 
setting. These last were sung by that wonderful singer Jane Bathori, 
the first interpreter of so many of his songs. In the same programme 
were also Fauré’s First Piano Quartet and pieces by Satie played by 
Ricardo Vines. I cannot honestly say I remember much of the actual 
music heard that evening, except for the extraordinary sound of the 
string harmonics at the beginning of the first Ravel song, Soupir. This 
left an indelible impression. Otherwise I remember it more as an 
occasion, and going round with my uncle to the artists’ room after- 
wards to congratulate Vines, who was a great friend of his. 

These highly complicated and sophisticated settings of Mallarmé 
are certainly remarkable, although the cycle is not one of my favourite 
works, It is said that when Ravel was staying with Stravinsky at 
Clarens in 1913 Stravinsky showed him the score of Pierrot Lunaire 
and this fired Ravel to write something in a similar manner, There is 
a great difference between the influences a composer feels in his 
youth, such as the influence of Chabrier in the Pavane and some of 
the other early works—influences basically emotional in origin and 
springing from some deep response in the more impressionable 
younger composer — and the desire of a mature artist to write 
something in a style entirely different from his own, as a sort of 
intellectual exercise. In the case of Ravel and Schoenberg it seemed 
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a case of the attraction of opposites, and I cannot help feeling that 
the subtleties and complexities of the Mallarmé poems which pre- 
viously Ravel would have set, and did set, with great verbal sentitivity 
were sacrificed in the process. 

The next works I got to know well were some of the songs. My 
sister had a beautiful voice and sang many of them, and I of course 
accompanied and helped her to learn them. There was his first published 
song, a setting of another Mallarmé poem, Sainte, which shows what 
I mean. Here the partnership between poet and composer is far 
more evenly balanced than in the Trois Poemes. The wonderful clarity 
both of the vocal line and of the accompaniment makes it possible 
to appreciate the beauty of the poem, and show how well he could 
set words when he wanted to, even at the start of his career. There 
were the Histoires Naturelles and the Five Greek Folk-Songs. These 
latter, strictly speaking, are only harmonisations, and yet done with 
such skill, charm and individuality that one cannot help thinking of 
them as original compositions. 

Apart from the Schoenberg-inspired Mallarmé poems, how truly 
classical all these works are. There is, of course, a strong vein of 
classicism running through French music generally; that classicism 
which at its worst our English ears find so dull and lifeless, but which 
at its best is so gloriously satisfying. And the further we get from 
Ravel in time the more we realise how innately classical his best 
works are, 

Think of the opening of the String Quartet. No statement in music 
could be more simple and direct. There is nothing to get between 
us and the music. As in a fragment of some antique relief everything 
is achieved through grace and sensitivity of line. 

The same is true of the Introduction and Allegro for harp, flute, 
clarinet and string quartet which I remember so well hearing for 
the first time. Here too, in spite of the brilliance of the writing and 
the wonderful way he blends the colours of the different instruments, 
in the end it is always the charm and beauty of the melodic line 
that carries the meaning. 

Another -work of which I vividly remember my first hearing is 
the Trio. This, according to the text-books was written in 1914, but 
I had always heard that at the outbreak of war in August of that 
year it was still unfinished and he was given special leave to complete 
it, which he did early in 1915. If this is true it refutes the belief so 
often held that a work of art should reflect and express what is 
happening in the world of its time. Nothing is more removed from 
the horrors of war, or from the threat of war, than this glorious 
work which expresses what in the end is the only really important 
thing to the artist: his inner thoughts and emotions conveyed in 
terms of his own almost unconscious musical personality. To me the 
Trio is, even more than Daphnis and Chloe, his masterpiece in the 
strict meaning of the word. Form and content are as perfectly balanced 
as possible, and yet it is the most deeply charged, emotionally, of 
all his works. The Passacaille seems to me the saddest and most 
profound piece of music he ever wrote, just as the Finale is the 
most joyous. 

Towards the end of the 1914-18 war there was a fine Russian 
singer called Zoia Rosovsky giving recitals in London. Her programmes 
were unusually interesting and always included a number of unfamiliar 
modern songs—in this way similar to those of the young Artur 
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Rubinstein a few years later, when, during the twenties, he played 
so much exciting new music by Albeniz, Falla, Stravinsky, Poulenc, 
Milhaud and others, and so comparatively few works from the Classical 
repertoire. It was at one of Rosovsky’s recitals I heard for the first 
time the Air ‘O la pitoyable aventure’ from Ravel’s one-act opera 
L’Heure Espagnole. She had rather a hard voice which suited well 
this outburst of a frustrated woman in a towering rage, even though 
the piano accompaniment was a poor substitute for Ravel’s brilliant 
orchestration. This whetted my appetite to hear the whole opera, 
which up to then had only been given at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
and I was more than delighted when I heard it was to be one of the 
novelties mounted at Covent Garden during the first post-war Inter- 
national Season in 1919. 

As it turned out I found myself rather closely connected with 
this production because one of my uncle’s best pupils, a tenor called 
André Gilly had been engaged for the season and was to sing the 
part of Gonzalve, the poet. During the weeks he was in London I, 
by then a student at the RCM, used often to go along to the digs 
in Bloomsbury where he and some of the other French singers were 
staying and go through the part with him. In this way I got to know 
some of the opera extremely well, which made me appreciate and 
enjoy it all the more at the actual performance. 

The performance was as near perfect as anything I have ever 
heard or seen on the operatic stage. The conductor was that fine 
musician Percy Pitt who brought out all the subtleties of the score, 
and the cast could not have been better chosen. As well as Gilly 
was Alfred Maguénat, the most sensitive Pelléas I have ever heard, 
as Ramiro the muleteer, and Donalda in the only woman’s part, 
that of Concepcion, the clockmaker’s wife. Donalda had exactly the 
right requirements for the role; a somewhat hard voice, great ease 
as an actress and a beautiful figure. I still remember the burst of 
laughter caused when, after her final exit with the muleteer, this 
time ‘sans horloge’, she returned a little later, doing up her bodice! 

Scenically as well as musically it was equally satisfactory. The 
designs were by Hugo Rumbold who staged Beecham’s wonderful 
war-time production of Figaro two years earlier, the clockwork toys 
and animals that have to function at certain specific points in the 
score were dead on time and fitted perfectly with the music and the 
whole mise-en-scene a model of how something so farcical and far- 
fetched should be produced. 

Why will so many producers not realise that the more absurd 
and farcical the situations on the stage the more important it is 
that the actors or singers should treat them with the utmost serious- 
ness and behave as though they were really taking place? It is the 
secret of the great masters of farce and comedy from Charlie Chaplain 
downwards. To see a real man pick up an apparently real grandfather 
clock in which another real man has concealed himself, and wave it 
around in the air as he carries it to a lady’s bedroom is infinitely 
funnier than the stylised antics of the puppet-like figures, in whose 
reality one cannot for a moment believe, of some more recent pro- 
ductions I have seen. This is the opera Ernest Newman wittily said 
should be called ‘The Immoral Hour’ in English! 

Although it only reached London in 1919 L‘Heure Espagnole had 
been written in 1907 when Ravel was at the peak of his creative 
activity and composing some of his finest works. After that I looked 
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forward eagerly to each new work as it appeared, but even to me 
with my unbounded admiration for everything I had hitherto heard, 
each in its way was something of a disappointment. 

Ever since the Mallarmé songs, that first essay in an unfamiliar 
and somewhat alien idiom, he seemed to be becoming more and more 
distrustful of his own individual musical instinct; more and more 
wanting to hide his feelings behind external influences and ways of 
writing; pastiche on the one hand and the changing post-war musical 
fashions of the younger generation on the other. 

Take for instance La Valse which appeared in 1920. I can remem- 
ber how completely bowled over I was when I heard it for the first 
time. Such intoxicating effects, such a wealth of fascinating detail 
and decoration; and yet, at each subsequent hearing it seemed to 
have less and less to offer. One ended by realising that, as with all 
pastiche, it was only a disguise; only an elaborate dressing up in 
fancy dress, and that in the end the only Viennese music to listen 
and respond to was the Real Thing: Fledermaus, The Blue Danube 
and all that wealth of perennially fresh light music which flowed 
so easily and so naturally from the pens of Johann Strauss and his 
contemporaries. 

Take also Tzigane, that showpiece for violin in the Hungarian 
manner written in 1924 for that wonderful player Jelly d’Aranyi. 
Another attempt at dressing up. Another attempt to do again some- 
thing that had already been done better by others to whom it was a 
natural means of expression. 

Then there was Bolero which Ravel himself described as so 
many minutes of ‘Orchestre sans musique’, But I think that is a better 
work than those other two. After all, Spain was nearer his home 
ground than Old Vienna or the Plains of Hungary. 

As well as these essays in pastiche there were also the experi- 
ments in various aspects of musical fashion in the nineteen-twenties; 
the flirtations with jazz, bitonality, atonality, negro art and the rest, 
as exemplified in the Sonata for violin and cello, the Sonata for violin 
and piano, the Chants Madécasses and certain parts of L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges. These experiments were, of course, always made with 
the fantastic skill and technical expertise that never failed him, but 
in the end it seemed the heart behind it all was beating only very 
intermittently. 

What was the cause? Was it a fear of growing old—of being 
‘left behind’ by the younger generation and considered dated and out- 
moded? Whatever the reason, it was profoundly sad to see somebody 
for whom one had such deep admiration following the fashions set 
by people so obviously his inferiors. 

I mentioned L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, his second opera, first 
performed in 1925. I have never heard it on the stage, but got to know 
it well from the piano score soon after it was published; it is a strange, 
unequal work. Some parts are lovely and truly Ravellian in style, 
but much of it seems to be straining after effects quite alien to the 
world of a child in which the story takes place. 

Reynaldo Hahn, whose criticisms on music are so unfailingly 
sound, wrote of it thus: (I translate very roughly) ‘In listening to 
and watching this work inspired by a tale so deliciously ingenuous and 
child-like, I don’t think it is my fault that I cannot cease regretting 
that the simple and tender vein of Ma Mére l’Oye does not appear 
more often, even though there are signs of it from time to time; that 
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I cannot stop deploring that the composer has not used simpler means 
to evoke and depict the magical happenings that unfold around the 
Child, and for expressing the emotions they arouse in him. Having 
said this I must add that the end of the opera seems to me adorable 
and I don’t believe Ravel ever composed anything more touching and 
profound’. 

Hahn is absolutely right. The little suite of children’s pieces for 
four hands, Ma Mére L’Oye, is indeed an enchanting little work. If 
only he could have matched Colette’s ingenuous fable with music of 
the same child-like wonder and innocence with which he evokes 
the Sleeping Beauty, Hop o’ my Thumb and other familiar fairy-tale 
figures! Stull, there are moments in the opera when he does recapture 
something of the same quality; the little song the Child sings after 
he has been left by the Fairy Princess who miraculously appears to 
him out of the pages of the book he has wantonly torn and destroyed 
‘Toi, le coeur de la rose’, and the closing pages, so much admired 
by Hahn, when the naughty Child has done a kind action and been 
forgiven by all the creatures and objects he had previously ill-treated 
and damaged. 

Yes, the twenties were disappointing years when one thinks of 
the many glorious works he composed earlier. Then at the beginning 
of the thirties a sort of miracle occurred. In 1931 and 1932, only a few 
years before he became ill, he finished and published his two Concertos 
for piano and orchestra, and with the Concerto for the Left Hand 
triumphantly re-established himself in all his former glory. 

Let us consider first the Concerto in G. Not perhaps a great work, 
but fresh-sounding and with much more natural warmth in it than 
those dry and over-cerebral works immediately preceding it. True, 
he was still flirting with the spiky rhythms of jazz, bitonality and 
the neo-classicism so much in vogue during the nineteen-twenties, 
Constant Lambert unkindly said that the long melody at the beginning 
of the slow movement was synthetic and I think there is an element 
of truth in this. But that is a criticism one can level at neo-classicism 
generally—in painting just as much as in music—and that of course 
is its fundamental weakness. All the same Ravel was much more 
naturally classical in temperament and training than many composers 
who for a time also dressed up in that style—Stravinsky for instance 
—and in that slow movement it is difficult to say where neo-classicism 
ends and real classicism begins. Personally I find it a movement of 
great charm and elegance, and, from the return of the opening theme 
on the cor anglais just as adorable as Hahn found the end of L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges. 

I didn’t hear or get to know the Concerto for the Left Hand when 
it first appeared. It was only after the last war, when French music 
began flowing freely again to this country, that I got hold of a copy 
and began seriously to study it. Then, after a gap of nearly twenty 
years, what a revelation it was! Something from his last years 
worthy to stand beside Daphnis and Chloe, Gaspard de la Nuit, the 
Trio and all the other splendid works of his full maturity. Here was 
the same wonderful balance between form and content, the same 
rich vein of deep emotion so long held in check by preoccupation 
with pastiche and experimentalism. A moving swan-song and a fitting 
end to a career that has enriched the 20th century with so much 
glorious music. 
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Starting from Scratch 


by JOHN RUSSELL 


“We find”, said the speech therapist, “that one of the easier 
words to start with is ‘scratch’ ”, 


‘Serr - - - - - tecchh!” I spat, and we were off. 


The first thing to be done after they take your voice box away 
is to find from somewhere a source of sound which will carry the 
vowels, since you are left with literally nothing but a mouthful of 
consonants, and unvoiced ones at that. Even this cannot be attempted 
until about twelve days have gone by after the laryngectomy, a 
completely dumb period during which the wounds in the throat are 
allowed to heal. Then the therapist comes along with a notebook 
containing some instructions. I quote: “Gulp a little air into the 
mouth, and ‘pump’ it towards the back of your mouth by pressing 
your tongue against the roof just behind the top teeth, and gradually 
drawing the tongue back across the mouth” (how, dear reader, are 
you getting on?) “and so pumping the air into the top of the cesophagus. 
Release the tongue and the air as you breathe out, and try to produce 
UGH!, OH!, AH!” 


To put it plainly, you muster a belch, and on that belch 
you superimpose a vowel sound. Later, scatter a few consonants 
about, produced in the usual manner, and in due course an intelligible 
word comes out. It may sound strained, strangulated and thoroughly 
squalid, but from that moment, if you so wish it, you are in business 
again as a talker, Success in learning to speak for the second time 
in your life can be compared to first attempts at riding a bicycle or 
playing double thirds on the piano. You think you'll never do it. You 
are enormously surprised and gratified when it comes off. I seemed 
to be fortunate. After only two days of stomping up and down the 
ward searching for the gulp and the belch, I suddenly found them 
one Sunday morning, and before the Sabbath was out I could say 
“scratch”, and “scram”, and “yes”. 


Once a monosyllable is formed, the idea is to add to the number 
of syllables which can be accommodated in one gulp. The more the 
better, because this improves the rhythm of the speech and produces 
a more acceptable sound in the form of a Cantabile. So you utter 
“match it’, “catch a bus”, “pick a pocket”, and so on. Later, there 
are delightful surprises. One day I heard myself informing someone 
that “his father’s an Anglican parson”—nine syllables in one gulp. 
Not only had it cost me no effort at all, but the rhythm of it opened 
up the entrancing prospect, thought lost and gone for ever, of being 
able to resume a favourite lifetime’s recreation, that of swapping 
limericks. Much early practice material can be found, too in the usual 
expletives. Those vehement fricatives and labials (yes, gentle reader, 
those are they) are most powerful propellants of voiced sounds. In 
this context one can repeat them over and over without either guilt 
or crudity. Since, however, the E.N.T. ward contained a pretty con- 
stant quota of impressionable youngsters, in to have their tonsils 
out, I sometimes had to retire to the washroom to do my homework... 
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It is a hard slog at first, but the wish—nay, the demon—has got 
to be there. Nothing must matter more than talking again. During 
one of the very early days my surgeon, an old friend, came with his 
retinue into the ward and asked me, rather snidely, I thought, if I'd 
started to do something about talking. Naturally, he and his colleagues 
are concerned to keep an eye on the discouraged, faint-hearted and 
just plain lazy. So I gulped. I flung a dramatic arm towards the door. 
I summoned up my second word. 

“SCRAAAAAAM!!!”, T yelled. 


Music and Book Review 


THREE SONGS FROM EASTERN CANADA 

arr. John Churchill 

published by Lengnick 

1. Les Trois Canes (N.S.): 2. Ave Maris Stella (Acadian 17th cent.): 3. I’se the B'y 
(Newfoundland) 

Although London remains a magnet for musicians (and many others in less 
important professions) there has always been a musical brain-drain from the 
world’s musical capital! John Churchill's departure for Canada in 1967 has been 
widely regretted, particularly in the Musical Festival field where he was one of 
the most popular and successful of adjudicators, His work also at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields for some 20 years, which included the inception of the now famous 
Academy, quickly raised the musical reputation of that Church, 

The second of these arrangements (unaccompanied SSATB) should be highly 
acceptable to most choirs, with its very straightforward, appealing melody and 
harmony, though the “text” will obviously limit its popularity, 

The first arrangement (SSATB piano), with an English version is a lively, 
light-hearted arrangement which could manage without TB but not without the 
piano. 

The third piece—again lively, with some characteristic irreverent accompani- 
ment—is for SATB but is mostly in two-part vocal writing, A glossary might be 
helpful here—a phrase such as “sods and rinds to cover yer flake” is not, I find, 
always understood this side of the Atlantic! 

HUBERT DAWKES 


DEBUSSY’S ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
by David Cox 
published by the BBC in the BBC Music Guide Series 

Some readers will already know the BBC Music Guides as a series of short 
books dealing with one aspect of one particular composer's work, under the 
general editorship of Lionel Salter. They are intended primarily for the layman, 
but they make very useful reading for the musician, especially for the busy 
musician, 

David Cox's book on Debussy’s orchestral music deals with all of Debussy's 
orchestral works, including ones which he subsequently orchestrated, Each work 
is gone into in detail and placed in Debussy’s output as a whole. In the case of 
Debussy, where so many extra-musical stimuli are important, it is vital that they 
should be conveyed and discussed. This Mr. Cox does in writing which is an 
admirable mixture of the informative and the colourful, This passage, picked 
almost at random, is about Jeux de vagues from La Mer: 

Taken as a whole it represents, in a kind of scherzo form, the rapidly- 

shifting play of light on the waters, which has suggested rapidly-shifting 

musical patterns—textures which change and overlap too quickly for 
development in the traditional sense and therefore become fragmented, 
decorative, moment-to-moment in a way that is new and prophetic, 

The relationship between the visual or literary and the musical in Debussy’s 
orchestral output is constantly—and instructively—highlighted, The genesis of 
Gigues in a poem by Verlaine, the rooting of Jeux in ballet, the inspiration of 
Nuages in a stormy day crossing the Pont de la Concorde in Paris—these figure 
in discussions with just the right amount of importance for the curious listener. 
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jut in addition to piloting us through the works themselves, David Cox 
includes sections which open up wider perspectives. The Introduction gives us a 
thought-provoking idea of Debussy’s imaginative process; a section on Ritual and 
Personality conveys an impression of Debussy’s impact on his own world and so 
on, These are important beyond the comparatively narrow range of that part of 
Debussy’s music under review, And even more valuable, because it applies even 
more widely, is the short but illuminating section on the whole French attitude to 
art, That attitude, which is much more akin to Oriental thinking than European, is 
something which is only dimly perceived beyond the borders of France. For that 
explanation alone David Cox's book would be worth the price. As it is, it is a 
mere bonus in a constantly enlightening and necessary book. 

GORDON STEWART 


BARTOK ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
by John McCabe 
published by the BBC in the BBC Music Guide Series 

John McCabe's account of Bartok’s Orchestral Music has the authority of a 
musician who is both composer and pianist. The Guide is sympathetically written 
and often reminds us of the influences at work on Bartok, the wide range of his 
abilities (both as composer and pianist) and his willingness to write in almost all of 
the accepted forms of his time. There is mention of all the orchestral works and 
some (e.g. The Miraculous Mandarin, Dance Suite, and Music for Strings, Percus- 
slon and Celesta) are given more extended consideration, with enough music 
examples to guide both those who are familiar with Bartok’s music and also those 
to whom it is unfamiliar, 

Because of his personal interpretation of symphonic procedures, Bartok’s style 
is rightly related to classical methods, with development of motives, a tonal though 
highly personal harmonic style, a strong contrapuntal sense, and a predilection for 
tunes based on fourths. As with many composers, Bartok in forming his style 
g0es through a process of self-discipline, sometimes of the most searching kind 
(as Wagner did—compare the chromaticism of Tristan with the tonality of 
Mastersingers) and the Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta (1936) makes 
more demands on the listener than the late masterpiece Concerto for Orchestra 
(1943), He became interested in Hungarian Folk-music (not to be confused with 
the urban implications of Brahms and Liszt) and his researches left their mark on 
all his works after he had absorbed early influences of Liszt, Debussy and Strauss. 
Bach and Beethoven also provided a stimulus for his contrapuntal/symphonic 
style and Mr, McCabe reminds us of all of these features which appear frequently 
in Bartok’s work, 

The author often mentions works in other media written at about the same 
time as the orchestral works and this makes a useful backcloth for his accounts 
of the important pieces. He includes the opera Bluebeard’s Castle because it 
represents a crucial stage in Bartok’s orchestral style, but prefers to omit any 
but a passing reference to the concertos. 

For its size (64 pages) this is an excellent little book. Its main virtue is that 
it makes one want to peruse again the work of this 20th-century master who 
undoubtedly influenced those composers who were still experimenting with tonality, 
counterpoint and sonata-structures based on classical procedures. 

PHILIP G. WILKINSON 
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Obituary 


ARTHUR BLISS 


The following address was delivered by The Director at the Memorial 
Service for Sir Arthur Bliss on 20th May, 1975. 


It is appropriate that we should meet here, in Westminster Abbey, 
to remember with gratitude the life and work of Arthur Bliss, Master 
of the Queen’s Musick—for the ceremonial music of Arthur Bliss con- 
tributed to the dignity and splendour of many great state occasions, 
including the Coronation Service of Her Majesty The Queen. 

Arthur Bliss had a long life and a happy one. At the age of 75 
he wrote: “The odds against happiness can be so menacingly and 
terribly weighted that I doubt whether I would wish to be born 
again. But in this one life of mine I have had much to be grateful 
for. I had the father I could have wished, and I have the wife and 
daughters that I could have wished. Grandchildren live to carry 
forward the link from me to the future, and fortune has permitted 
me to work at what I best love... music.” 

Modesty prevented him from saying more at that point, but he 
must have derived deep satisfaction from the knowledge that he 
would be leaving behind him for the enjoyment of future generations 
a large corpus of music. His versatility was such that he was able 
to make distinguished contributions in almost every musical form, 
including opera, ballet, and music for films and for the theatre. 

His instrumental music is of especial importance, ranging from 
symphonic works and concertos to a wealth of chamber music, much 
of it written for individual musicians for whom he had _ particular 
admiration. We think of the Introduction and Allegro written for 
Stokowsky and the Philadelphia Orchestra, the piano concerto written 
for Solomon, the violin concerto for Campoli, and the ‘cello concerto 
for Rostropovitch. We think too of the oboe quintet composed for 
Leon Goossens, the clarinet quintet for Frederick Thurston, the viola 
sonata for Lionel Tertis, the piano sonata for Noel Newton-Wood and 
the 2nd String Quartet for the Griller Quartet. 

But Arthur Bliss frequently found the source of his inspiration 
in great literature and some of his finest writing is to be found in 
the great choral works . . . Morning Heroes, The Beatitudes, Mary 
of Magdala, The Golden Cantata, and his last major work, Shield of 
Faith. 

All of us here today will have our own favourite works—for 
some it may be Checkmate, for others the Music for strings, or the 
Meditations on a theme of John Blow. 

It is not fitting that I should attempt today to predict the place 
that Arthur Bliss, the composer, will occupy when the history of 
English 20th century music comes to be written. He himself understood 
the difficulty of gauging future musical opinion, for he wrote: ‘I 
have seen many reputations rise and sink . . . Musical reputations 
seem to move around like the slats on a water-mill, first ascending 
to a peak of admiration, then descending to a depth of neglect, before 
once more climbing the ascent towards renewed appreciation,’ He 
added, ‘Only time will tell’. 
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It will be a fascinating exercise for future musical historians to 
assess not only the liberating influence that Bliss, the young explorer 
of new sounds, had in the early 1920s, but also the steadying influence 
that he exerted in his later years as England’s senior composer. 

Many of us here today will have our own personal memories 
of Arthur Bliss, perhaps of things he wrote, or of things he said or 
did—for which we have cause to remember him with gratitude and 
affection. I think that the quality that I most admired in him was 
his generosity. By ‘generosity’ I do not mean only the hospitality that 
Arthur and Trudy Bliss offered to so many in their home—nor his 
support of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund and other charitable 
organisations—but the generosity of spirit which enabled him to 
see the best in other people, and in so doing to bring out the best 
in others . . . the generosity too which enabled him to recognise his 
indebtedness to others . .. to Ralph Vaughan Williams, to Edward 
Dent, and even to Charles Wood, against whose teaching methods 
he rebelled . . . the generosity which enabled him to write to his 
fellow-students at the Royal College of Music in 1913 “It was an 
age of brilliant students . . . Herbert Howells, Eugene Goossens, 
Arthur Benjamin, Ivor Gurney, among them. I had to learn one of the 
most painful lessons in life, that there are others who are born with 
more gifts than oneself; no amount of self-confidence can at heart 
convince one to the contrary.” 

Another personal quality of Arthur Bliss that many of us have 
had cause to admire was his strong sense of duty. It would have been 
so easy for a man in his position to cut himself off from the adminis- 
trative problems of the musical profession and to devote all his time 
and energy to composition, which was clearly his first love. Plentiful 
honours came to him during the last 25 years of his life, both from 
Her Majesty The Queen and from academic institutions, but with 
each Honour that he received there was a heightening of his sense of 
duty to the community. 

As President of the Performing Right Society, President of the 
International Confederation of Authors and Composers’ Society, as 
Hon. President of the London Symphony Orchestra, Vice-President of 
the National Youth Orchestra, the Bach Choir and many other bodies 
represented here today, Arthur Bliss gave very valuable service to 
his fellow-musicians, He was able to undertake all these things because 
he had learned the value of a disciplined and well-ordered life. 

Few men pass through life without suffering setbacks and dis- 
appointments, and in this respect Arthur Bliss was no exception. The 
first performance of the Colour Symphony at Gloucester in 1922 was 
a disappointment to him for a number of reasons for which he was not 
to blame. Forty years later he suffered an even greater disappointment 
in connection with the first performance of The Beatitudes. He had 
been led to believe that the performance would be given in the 
majestic surroundings of the new Cathedral at Coventry, but for 
various reasons it was relegated to a theatre which could not properly 
accommodate the vast orchestra and chorus. The important organ part 
conceived in terms of the great Cathedral organ had to be played 
on a small electronic instrument. 

When faced with these disappointments Arthur Bliss had the 
resilience to overcome them, and he never allowed himself to become 
bitter or disillusioned. It was this courage that endeared Arthur Bliss 
to his fellow musicians and made them happy when he achieved his 
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great successes and enjoyed critical acclaim. 

He had already shown great courage as a young Company Com- 
mander in the First World War. 

The Battle of the Somme in which he was wounded, the night 
attack in which he was gassed, the tragic human slaughter which 
included a brother . . . all had a profound effect upon the young 
Arthur Bliss. 

It was then that he developed within the military bearing of a 
Guards officer a tenderness of character, and compassion for those 
who were helpless, or who were handicapped mentally or physically. 
It was then too that he found the faith that supported him throughout 
his life and gave him strength and courage in his last illness. 

It was often to the Bible that he turned with members of his 
family for spiritual refreshment. During the last two years of his 
life he spent much time reflecting on the poems of his last major 
work, Shield of Faith, which was written for the Quincentenary of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—and first performed only last month. 
I want to leave with you these lines from T. S. Eliot with which that 
work closes . . . lines in which Eliot gives a vision of all the souls 
in Paradise, gathered together in the pattern of a rose, 

We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And to know the place for the first time. 
Through the unknown, remembered gate 
When the last of earth left to discover 
Is that which was the beginning; 

All manner of things shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire, 

And the fire and the rose are one. 


DAVID WILLCOCKS 
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GERALD HUDSON 


Over many years a constant flow of visitors has been attracted 
to the island of Barbados in the West Indies. Of those who were 
musical there can have been few who were unaware of the fine work 
done at St. Michael’s Cathedral, Bridgetown, by Mr. Gerald Hudson, 
Organist and Choirmaster, who held that position from 1922 until 
shortly before his recent death. 

It may be surmised that some of the examiners touring the 
Caribbean on behalf of the Associated Board occasionally thought to 
themselves how pleasant it would be to change places with Mr. Hudson: 
to play that fine organ and to train the choir for which a plentiful 
supply of boys and men was available. Over 50 years ago Mr. Hudson 
was fortunate enough to be appointed to that interesting post, and 
over the years he taught large numbers of people to play, to sing, 
and to love music. Barbados was indeed fortunate to have such a 
fine musician. 

His work was suitably recognised when H.M. the Queen appointed 
him to be an Officer of the Order of the British Empire, when the 
Council of the Royal College of Organists elected him an Honorary 
Fellow, a very rare distinction, and when Mr. Hudson and his choir 
were invited to Westminster Abbey to provide the music for three 
weeks during the holiday of the Abbey Choir. 

In the Caribbean generally and in Barbados in particular Mr. 
Hudson will rightly be remembered by all who were privileged to know 
him and by the very many who admired him as a musician. 


GERALD H. KNIGHT 


LADY DYSON 


It is an indication of Lady Dyson’s alive personality that she 
remains so vivid to me after many years of absence. In a family of 
highly intelligent and brilliant individuals she was in many ways so 
unobtrusive that it came as a surprise to many to learn that she 
held the degree of LI.B. She worked for this and gained it during the 
war when she was helping in her father’s office. She never took her 
doctorate owing partly to family commitments and partly to the fact 
the facilities for the necessary research for a thesis were hard to come 
by when she was living out of London. 

Her memory was astonishing and her interest in people unfailing. 
I never knew her to forget a detail about the progress and welfare of 
my great-nephews and -nieces whom she met or heard of. Her sense 
of humour was individual and joyous, and I remember it with delight. 
As for her courage, it was quiet and resolute and of a rare quality. 
It was typical that, realising her sight was not strong, she learnt 
Braille while she was still able to read—in fact, during the time that 
Sir George was Director at the Royal College of Music. How character- 
istic of a being of memorable qualities! 


URSULA J. GALE 
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RCM. Union 


It is with great reluctance that the Committee has decided the 
subscription rate for home members must be increased to £2.50 as 
from Ist September 1975. Joint subscription for married members will 
be £4. In addition we have found it necessary to make a charge of £1 
to members attending the “At Home”. We feel sure you will under- 
stand that in each case this is inevitable. 

In May—at the time of going to press—234 subscriptions were 
still unpaid for the year beginning lst September 1974. It would ease 
the work of the small honorary staff in the Union Office if members 
were to pay their subscriptions early in the financial year. Banker's 
Order forms are available if required. Please help us to avoid having to 
send out several reminders. 

SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Collett, Miss Susan Schwiller, Ralph 
Goodman, Malcolm Streeton, William 
Henery, Miss Mary Wheeler, Mrs. S. M. (Sheila Richardson) 
Narcisse-Mair, Prof. Denise Wright, Peter M. 


Parker, Miss Kathleen (Mrs. S. Wilder) 


BIRTHS 

Ross Martyn: 
To Pauline* (Jennings) and John Ross Martyn, a daughter, Elizabeth Clare, 
on 9th March, 1975. 

Tolputt: 
To Patta* (Davis) and John Tolputt, a daughter, Anna Helen, on 29th 
August, 1974, 


MARRIAGES 
Barker-Phillips: 

lan Barker to Margaret Phillips* on 10th February, 1975, 
Farrell-Walmsley-Clark: 

Timothy Farrell* to Penelope Walmsley-Clark* on 3rd May, 1975. 
Wilder-Parker: 

Stephen Wilder* to Kathleen Parker* on 29th March, 1975. 

*Collegian 


DEATHS 
Angwin: 
Benjamin, on 7th May, 1975. 
Bliss: 
Sir Arthur, CH, KCVO, Master of the Queen’s Musick, on 27th March, 1975, 
Dyson: 
Mildred, widow of Sir George Dyson, on 28th January, 1975, 


Green: 
Martyn, on 2nd February, 1975. 
Hudson: 
Gerald, OBE, Hon. FRCO, on 14th January, 1975. 
Powell: 
Ioan Lloyd, on 26th March, 1975. 
Rubel: 
Margaret Victoria, on 15th April, 1975. 
Trench: 


The Hon. Grace Mary, on 18th January, 1975. 
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The Royal Collegian at Home and Abroad 


Richard Arnell has been elected a Governor of the newly created London Inter- 
national Film School, and also to be Music Consultant and Lecturer at the 
school. In February he was Artist in Residence at Santa Rosa Community 
College in California and lecturer in music and film. His Second Organ Sonata 
was given a French premiere in a programme of British organ music. 

Alexander Baillie won a Sir James Caird Travelling Scholarship to study with 
André Navarra in Vienna, 

In the Boise Scholarship Competition Alexander Baillie and Josephine Horder 
were highly commended. 

Philip Cannon was commissioned by Her Majesty the Queen to write a 
Te Deum for a special Service of Thanksgiving for the Quincentenary of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, on April 23rd, in the presence of the Queen and 
many members of the Royal Family. 

Mrs. Percy Coates (Dorothy Chapman) has donated a prize for String players in 
memory of her late husband. 

Countess of Munster Scholarships have been awarded to Josephine Horder, Jan 
Latham-Koenig, Douglas Mackie and Christopher Royall. 

Stephen Dodgson has written a Trio for the Esterhazy Baryton Trio, given its first 
performance in the Purcell Room. He has written a solo cantata, Last of the 
Leaves, for Bass, obbligato clarinet and strings, which was commissioned 
by the Cookham Festival. The Tilford Bach Society commissioned him to write 
a Magnificat, for soloists, choir and orchestra, which has been performed in 
the Queen Elizabeth Hall, 

Meryl Drower won the first Lawrence Classical Singing Bursary, awarded biennially 
as a result of a competition between students nominated by the four London 
Music Colleges, 

David Fanshawe's African Sanctus appeared as a record, a book and a television 
programme for BBC Omnibus, 

June Gordon (The Marchioness of Aberdeen) conducted performances of Elgar's 
The Apostles and The Kingdom, given on two successive evenings by the 
Haddo House Choral Society at Haddo House in Aberdeenshire, 

Bernard Hall-Mancey has conducted the Huntingdonshire Orchestral Society and 
the St, Matthew Passion given by the Huntingdon Choral Society. 

William Lewarne Harris’s Cantata di Femmina for women's voices and harp re- 
ceived special commendation in the Composers’ Competition organised by the 
Richmond-upon-Thames Arts Council, and will be performed during their 
1975/6 concert season, 

Anne Hodges has recently been working in Salzburg, and next season has a 
contract with Trier Opera House. 


Josephine Horder has won an Austrian Government Scholarship. 


Kenneth V. Jones has written scores for the films 100 Years Underground, Age of 
Invention, and Sea Road to Britain. In March his Gay Psaltery for harpsi- 
chord was given its first performance in the Purcell Room by Ruth Dyson. 


David McBride has won the Guinness Prize for Composition and a commission 
for a clarinet quintet to be performed in February 1976 by the Nash 
Ensemble. 

The National Federation of Music Societies placed Kathleen Livingstone first and 
Ann Marie Connors second in their annual competition. Both were accom- 
panied by Simon Nicholls, 

Robin Orr’s opera Hermiston, based on R, L. Stevenson's novel Weir of Hermiston 
and commissioned by Scottish Opera, is to have its premiére at the Edinburgh 
Festival in August. His Symphony No. 2 is being placed at the Festival by 
the Scottish National Orchestra. 

Paul Prickett has been awarded a scholarship in Modern Languages and a Music 
Award at Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Katherine Pring sang Carmen in the English National Opera’s performance of 
Bizet's opera in honour of the 100th anniversary of the first night on 3rd 
March, 1875. 


Bernard Rose has been elected President of the Royal College of Organists, 


The Royal Society of Arts awarded two scholarships—their first—one to Julian 
Shaw and one to Meryl Drower. 
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Harold Rutland has given a selection of music, books and pictures to the College 
in accordance with the will of Muriel Smith. 


Roy Shepherd has been appointed Director of Studies for the Australian Music 
Examination Board. 


anna Shuttleworth has given a prize this year to be awarded to a cellist. 
Rodney Slatford has been on a prolonged lecture-recital tour involving engage- 


ments in India, Malaysia, Australia and New Zealand. While he has been 
away his teaching at College has been done by Eugene Cruft. 


Bernard Stevens has given a prize in memory of Dr. Cyril Rootham for the student 
gaining the highest marks in the B.Mus. (Final). 

Ian Stoutzker has donated two Violin Prizes for the Junior Department. 

Aleksei Takenouchi won First Prize in the Hastings Festival Concerto Class. 

Robert S. Watney has given a Steinway Grand Piano to the College. 


THOMAS CLASBY 


Tom Clasby, who retired last year, was connected with College 
life from September 1941, although there was a break in the middle 
of that time. He was in the unusual position of working on the adminis- 
trative staff while he was a student. In his own words: 

“After being invalided from the Services (Bandsman and Secretary 
to the Colonel of the 2nd Battalion the Sherwood Foresters) I entered 
College in September 1941 just after the heavy blitz on the City of 
London. The following Easter term I was awarded a Scholarship for 
singing but this had to be postponed until after the war as Sir George 
Dyson asked me to help him out on the administrative staff. I was 
seconded to be secretary to the Registrar, H. V. Anson, and also to 
help as a general factotum to the Bursar, E. J. N. Polkinhorne, and 
to type any special correspondence the Director may have had from 
time to time. 

“In those days, the administrative staff was very small, and 
Ernest Stammers, who was in the Finance Office, was also in charge 
of examinations, although everyone was obliged to help when they 
were taking place. The entries were not anything like they are now. 

“I left College in 1947 to try my luck in the music world, and 
became master in succession to Edward Downes at Ardvreck, a 
preparatory school in Creiff. After two years there, I became, on Sir 
George Dyson’s advice, a lay-clerk, ending up at Eton College Chapel.” 

In February 1958 Tom rejoined the College staff, and entered 
the Examinations Office. Since Tom Manning's retirement in July 
1965 he has been in charge of that department. He was made an 
Honorary Associate of the College in July 1969. 

He was a good colleague—calm in temperament, friendly, slow 
to anger. His dry humour entertained us all, as also his fund of wise 
saws and weather lore. Candlemas, for example, is of great signific- 
ance in Tom’s calendar—St. Swithin’s Day is awaited with a keen 
eye on the weather. 

Now he has joined those who have served College long and faith- 
fully, in its offices, and duly taken their retreat. We miss him, and 
shall continue to do so. 

On behalf of us all, Tom, I wish you a long, healthy and happy 
retirement. 

J. WALLEN 
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The Easter Term 1975 


Students’ Association lunch-time Concerts 

“Come to an all Poulenc programme on December 4th, at 1.15 p.m., in the 
Recital Hall” ran a poster heralding the first of a new series of lunchtime concerts. 
They were arranged, in the Christmas term, to give a chance to students with 
pieces to play and nowhere to play them (a common complaint), to incorporate 
student-run organisations in College, such as the Composers’ Group, the Students’ 
Association and the Renaissance Group, and above all to involve unusual and 
rarely performed works in unified programmes. 

The inaugural concert, therefore, was planned in the context of one com- 
poser, Poulenc. The piano solo pieces, played by Jan Latham-Koenig, were fol- 
lowed by the flute sonata, played by Philippa Davies and Jan Koenig, and the 
oboe, bassoon and piano trio—played by Christopher O'Neal, Jonathan Holland and 
Trevor Hughes. With a great deal of effort in advertising the concert, by means 
of posters around College, a small but appreciative audience collected. 

Following this, ideas emerged for the Spring term’s series of lunchtime 
concerts every fortnight. The first concert on January 8th, two days after the 
beginning of term, was hastily concocted with Payans by Purcell, harpsichord solos 
by Bach, and a violin and cello duo by Gabrielle Joachim. The composer of the 
last-named work was present and was so pleased to hear her composition played 
by Rachel and Steven Isserlis, that she asked if another of her pieces could be 
performed in a later lunch-time concert. 

The second concert on January 22nd involved the Elysian Wind Quintet 
playing Ibert, Birtwhistle and a first performance in College of Berio’s Opus No 
200, Since this last piece was composed as a children’s party piece, it was no 
surprise to hear the players individually reciting a ‘barn dance” over continuous 
music und at one point, in a piece about two tom cats fighting, stand up to 
exclaim ‘Oh!’ (Nor was it a surprise to see a few more people present, including 
a few Professors.) 

The last three concerts on February 5th, 19th, and March 5th, varied in 
content from Monteverdi, to brass band music and an all Josquin concert. A brass 
quintet began and ended the Monteverdi half-hour with a 16th-century piece and 
a suite by Matthew Locke, while a cold-ridden group of singers sang a group of 
sorrowful madrigals, which undoubtedly related to their suffering state. The 
final piece was the “Lamento d’Arianna’’, sung by Lynda Russell and a trio of 
men, Which was beautiful as well as beautifully executed. 

The Josquin concert incorporated the Renaissance Group and was conceived, 
arranged, advertised and (partially) performed by Daniel Robertson (who even 
typed out a very comprehensive programme), The programme included yocal and 
instrumental, ensemble and solo pieces which Josquin and his contemporaries had 
arranged in different combinations, Needless to say, this type of concert suited the 
purpose of the lunch-time concert ideally. 

The most entertaining concert was Philip Sparke’s brass band programme. 
With thirty strong, Philip Sparke organized and conducted Washington Post by 
Sousa, four short pieces by Philip Sparke, Siciliano by Malcolm Arnold and 
Moorside Suite by Holst. The informal attitude of these concerts was fully 
achieved here, as people walked in (and out) drawn rather by the volume of 
music wafting around College, than by the posters, and we all admired the way 
Maestro Sparke yelled “Da capo” during Siciliano to those who had inadvertently 
gone straight on! His efforts were gratefully applauded and the Washington Post 
was requested as an encore, 

Unfortunately, despite their initial success, only three concerts have been 
allowed for the Summer term, but we only hope that they continue to attract 
an audience which tends not to read the numerous (and large) posters pinned up 
in College. 

PHILIPPA DAVIES 


February 10th 
John Denison 

John Denison’s is a name familiar to all London concert-goers. He has been 
director of the South Bank concert halls for ten years, previously having been a 
senior musical administrator with first the British Council and then the Arts 
Council. But since he emphasised several times the need for practical experience 
on the music side, it is interesting to note that before the war he played the 
horn in the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, the London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. The talk he gave was entitled 
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“Musical Administration as a Career”, and the subject was obviously of interest 
to many students. 

Mr. Denison began with a brief historical review of musical administration, 
first pointing out that there was no such subject when he was a student— 
orchestral secretaries were generally one of the double-bass players who had a 
small pocket-book for adding up cash accounts concert by concert, Perhaps it is 
fairer to say that the subject did not exist in the modern form. Sir George Grove 
himself was possibly the first real Musical Administrator—he was the first director 
of the R.C.M, and a scholar, writer and engineer: his achievements included the 
moving of the Crystal Palace to Sydenham in 1852, the serjes of concerts which 
became the forerunners of the Proms and much of the initial organisation of the 
R.C.M. He possessed many special abilities, perhaps chief amongst which was his 
enormous kindness. 

Next Mr, Denison remarked that it is very difficult to describe exactly what is 
a Musical Administrator, Between the wars some B.B.C. people could be described 
in this way but they were chiefly the programme planners—other management 
details were taken care of by the general administration, However, during the 
war, various musicians found their way into the B.B.C., but the real growth came 
afterwards. More public money was made available through the newly formed 
Arts Council—the first regular support for the arts—and there was the enormous 
development of the recording industry, Consequently the need grew for people with 
musical and administrative knowledge and also some old-fashioned common 
sense, 

Nowadays, the field has widened much further, and there are many different 
types of musical administrators, There are the secretaries of various musical 
associations and wardens and bursars of institutions like the R.C.M. There are 
many new opportunities with L.E.A.s expanding their “entertainment” departments 
—not always, perhaps, in our kind of music. There are many people in education 
—not only H.M.L.s. Recently regional associations have been set up by the Arts 
Council, each with a small staff, 

Then Mr. Denison went on to describe the slightly different approaches taken 
internationally. The German-speaking world, when appointing an opera-house 
manager, tends to select a stage man, whereas in France and the Latin countries 
a musician is preferred. It is in the English-speaking world that an “administrator” 
is found—this may be a carry-over from the civil service tradition of professional 
administrators in all fields. 

Thus there are many different jobs, and looking towards the future Mr, 
Denison said that he thought that with society becoming more and more complex, 
more jobs will become available, that is, neglecting economic crises. 

As far as personal qualities are concerned, Mr. Deneson said that the 
essential common factors to all these jobs were a blend of musical back- 
ground and experience together with administrative knowledge and common 
sense. Part of the essential experience is practical musicianship—Musical 
Administration is a practical thing and one will be more successful if one 
is aware of the practical problems. Other helpful abilities include organisation, 
co-ordination, staff relations, some simple accountancy and often a little legal 
knowledge, for example, of such things as copyright and performing and mechanical 
rights. Also useful is a sound working knowledge of hierarchies and systems of 
decision-taking. 

It may well be that these qualities are not necessarily compatible with high 
performing skills. It may be true to say that no talented performer could ever 
become an administrator. On the contrary, it seems that the more senior one 
becomes, the more one must avoid getting bogged down with details, 

Concluding, Mr. Denison mentjoned two courses in general arts administra- 
tion, one of one year at the Central Polytechnic and a three-year degree course 
at the City University. Further details of these are available from the Appointments 
Office. 

There followed numerous questions on various points, including one asking 
what exactly his job entailed. Mr. Denison finished a brief description by saying, 
“It’s rather important not to get the tickets muddled up.” 


ANDREW POPPERWELL 
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February 20th 


Frank Howes’s Memorial Concert 


Frank loved the College. He would have been happy that it was here, where 
he found his own bearings and helped so many young people find theirs, that 
colleagues and friends from all the highways and byways of his long and happy 
life joined Barbara, Hugh, and other members of his family for a concert in his 
memory. 


In his belief in the “immutability of truth, the sacredness of life and the 
sovereignty of love’ Frank was one of the finest Christians (in the wider sense) 
of all time, But he was unable to accept the dogma of the established church, and 
had been known to remark how great was the need for what he termed a “non- 
religious” burial liturgy in which all could share in farewell. Music supplied it 
on this occasion. Each work in the programme, which began with a personal tribute 
from the Director himself, was in its way a Nunc Dimittis. 


Brahms's Clarinet Quintet came first. The composer was in the autumn of his 
life when he wrote it; already in his own circle of friends he had become aware 
of the inexorable falling of leaves from the tree. Its heart-easing nostalgia was 
something that had become very real to Frank as in later years he looked back 
on the wonder and glory of days past. He once told a freind how much he would 
like this work played at his own memorial, 


Herbert Howells's Motet, Take him, earth, for cherishing, was in a sense the 
committal, Though a year older than H.H., Frank had once been his pupil: personal 
affection alongside profoundest admiration for H.H.’s music and musicality remained 
constant for more than half a century, Motivated by Kennedy’s assassination and 
first performed by the Washington Cathedral Choir (who commissioned it) a year 
to the day afterwards, this unaccompanied piece is ablaze with impassion, As a 
dedicated classical scholar, Frank would have noted with satisfaction that the 
words come from Helen Waddell's translation of Prudentius’s Hymnus circa 
Exequias Defuncti. 

Vaughan Williams's On Wenlock Edge ended the programme, and everyone 
who knew Frank's veneration for this composer, rooted in native soil, will under- 
stand why “The poetic impulse, the feeling for the English countryside and the 
visual and audible imagery of wind, rivers and belfry are all there’, as he once 
wrote of the cycle. Frank himself was part of this scene. So long as water flows 
under Thames bridge, his spirit will never die, 

Obviously, choice of music matters most at these times. But Frank was a 
hard-working music critic, passionately concerned with performing standards, 
More than anyone he would have appreciated the exquisitely sensitive, deeply 
committed performances of all three works from the Music Group of London led 
by Hugh Bean, with Jack Brymer and Ian Partridge as soloists, and an R.C.M. 
Student Chamber Choir under the Director. That many of them had attended his 
lectures at College should have told him that his beljefs were not in vain. 


JOAN CHISSELL 


THE CONCERT 


The Music Group of London: Jack Brymer clarinet, Hugh Bean, Frances Mason 
violins, Christopher Wellington viola, Eileen Croxford cello, David Parkhouse 
piano, with Ian Partridge tenor 
A Chamber Choir conductor The Director 
BRAHMS Quintet in B minor, op. 115. 

HOWELLS Motet: Take him, earth, for cherishing. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS On Wenlock Edge. 








February 24th 
Alan Civil 


This was a most entertaining and impressive lecture. Mr. Civil demonstrated 
to a large and enthusiastic audience his enormous knowledge of, and versatile 
technique on the horn. 

The talk took the form of a historical survey during which Mr. Civil provided 
illustrations on a number of old and new instruments. 

Obviously the first horns were those of animals, and it was not until the 
discovery of bronze that anything like modern volume was possible. 

However, the precursors of the modern horn really came about in the l4th 
or 15th century. They were very simple, but there are very few examples remaining 
and it is not until the 16th century that much more is known, These early 
instruments were held over the shoulder and had a narrow bore—consequently 
they had a crude, nasal sound. 

The next development to make a more practical instrument was to make it 
two-coiled. Crooks were a much later idea—sometimes there were up to twelve, 
These were the horns of Handel's time. Extra tubing adds a certain Weight to the 
sound, while less gives a brighter one. 

Mr, Civil then gave an explanation of the harmonic series showing that the 
higher the notes, the closer together they become, and also how out-of-tuneness 
arises. This last problem was first overcome by hand-stopping. By this means an 
F horn can become either an F sharp or an E one, according to whether a tight 
hand or soft hand is used. This gives, almost, a chromatic scale. In order to 
reduce the glissando effect more tongueing is required. But hand-horn playing, 
which started about 1720-30, is a lost art. At this point Mr. Civil proved the 
falsity of his last statement with an accomplished demonstration of the technique, 

Mozart and also Haydn, he continued, were among the first to write horn 
concertos. It is noteworthy that Mozart's concertos show a great knowledge of the 
technical difficulties—the later four are no easier on valved instruments. 

The next stage was the invention of the valve, The three-valve horn was 
patented about 1818. Originally the valves were used as crooks and the hand 
technique continued. But soon the way was open for an enormous expansion of 
the repertoire. 

Finally, Mr. Civil spoke about modern instruments and Styles of playing. 
French horns, he said, give a smoother legato, while nowadays wide-bore German 
instruments are favoured for security—perhaps this is really a financial reason! 
Nowadays vibrato has crept in, and differences of mouthpieces too, so that there Is 
a wide variety of insular styles and schools of playing. London probably has the 
biggest selection of horn sounds. Of course, it is essential to change one's style 
for different composers. 

The modern horn has rotary valves, and also various weaknesses. Alternative 
fingerings with more tubing can give a better sound, but present accuracy 
problems, 

Mr. Civil concluded by saying that most players would agree that they have to 
play on an unsatisfactory instrument. Old instruments Bave a better, more human 
sound. He suggested that perhaps the best solution was to try to play a modern 
instrument rather in the style of old instruments. 


ANDREW POPPERWELL 


March 4th 
Janet Baker—a vote of thanks 

A wave of amusement ran through the audience when Janet Baker inadver- 
tently drew a distinction between “singers and musicians” at her master class, 
but there was no doubt in my mind regarding her accomplishments ag both singer 
and musician. 

During the day-long class our guest revealed further talents, A lively wit and 
the clarity with which she advised the participants captivated her audience and 
put the performers at ease. 

The flexibility with which Miss Baker moved between different periods, 
styles and nationalities of music, showed a complete versatility, for the day's pro- 
gramme ranged from Purcell and Handel to Duparc, Ravel and Britten. Particularly 
noticeable was the inspiration which she supplied to the singers in helping them to 
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create moods—varying between the quiet resignation of Billy Budd’s soliloquy 
where “the oozy weeds about me twist” to the picture of langorous Arabian 
Nights conjured up by Ravel’s Schéhérazade. In demonstrating fragments of the 
latter, Miss Baker gave such sensuous length to the yowel sounds that her audience 
immediately captured the atmosphere. 

From a purely practical point of view she gave endless valuable advice. One 
phrase which recurred constantly in her explanations was “bel canto’—a term 
which has become corrupted through its association with operatic display for 
its own sake, but which Miss Baker used in its simple original meaning— 
“Beautiful singing’—to stress the importance of beauty of sound and continuity 
of line, 

Complete physical commitment on the part of the singer was also emphasised, 
and with such intense inyvolyement, Miss Baker claimed, that the singer should 
feel exhausted after each song. With experience, however, the performer would 
learn to disguise the effects of such exertion, 

Character-portrayal was another feature of the class. Miss Baker's very wide 
operatic experience led her to underline the importance of complete psychological 
identification with the character played, to the extent where the singer is living, 
sleeping and breathing the part. Her close relationship with Britten’s scores and 
her performances of his major operatic roles, rendered her advice on Billy Budd 
and “Seascape” from “On this Island” particularly valuable. 

Alter a session of open questions in which our guest expressed very frank 
viewpoints based on personal experience, the queues which had been forming 
outside the Recital Hall since ten o'clock that morning eventually dispersed. The 
day ended all too soon, 


JANE DODD 


March 5th 


Cornelius Cardew 

Throughout the 1960s Cardew was the central figure in the English experi- 
mental music movement, For two years he was assistant to Stockhausen with 
whom he collaborated in the composition of Carre; later he did much to propagate 
the work of Cage in this country. In 1965 he joined A.M.M. (an improvised 
music group), and in 1969 he co-founded the Scratch Orchestra for whom he 
wrote The Great Learning, on texts by Confucius. 

More recently, hover, he has violently attacked his own experimental music 
along with that of Cage and Stockhausen on the grounds that it serves only 
the interest of the ruling classes (Mao Tse Tung has written that “there is no 
such thing as Art for Art’s sake, art that stands above classes, art that is detached 
from or independent of politics’), and is completely irrelevant to the struggles 
of oppressed peoples throughout the world. As a result of this ruthless self- 
criticism, his own music has changed radically in its character and its aims. The 
pieces heard in the College concert, however, were all written before Cardew’s 
conversion to Communism, 

Autumn 60 for orchestra, and Material for harmony instruments which made 
up the first half of the concert both reflect Cardew’s earlier interests in notation 
and improvisation, Despite their apparent freedom, considerable discipline is 
involved in their realisation, and in Autumn 60 a player may often be confronted 
by a situation in which it is almost impossible to do anything at all. In both 
Autumn 60 and Material the very fact that the score and parts are identical 
“implies that higher degree of interest and involvement is demanded of the 
musicians. They have to acquaint themselves with the musical principles under- 
lying the work; they have to investigate the range of possibilities opened up by 
the score, And finally they have to accept responsibility for the part they play, 
for their musical contribution to the piece” (Cardew). 
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The material of The Great Learning is much simpler. Paragraph 2 which 
ended the concert, is scored for any number of groups of trained and/or untrained 
singers, each of which is led by a lead singer and a drummer. The score consists 
of 26 drum rhythms which may be played in any order, and a long diatonic 
melody, each pitch of which is to be held for the length of a breath, Each group 
works through the material independently, and only at the end when the singers 
have finished do the drummers come together in the same tempo. Because of 
the very simplicity of the material only a few words of explanation were necessary 
for the audience to join in this exhilaratingly effective piece. 

The drummers in The Great Learning were Paul Schwarz, Jean Tabouret and 
Christopher Palmer. The performance was directed by Daniel Leech-Wilkinson, 
Autumn 60 was played by Michelle Winters, recorder, Avril Anderson, piano 
accordion, Colin Pownall, clarinet, Robert Coleridge, harpsichord, Peter Davenport, 
piano, and Timothy Raymond, organ. The performance was directed by David 
Sutton. Material was played by Robert Wooley, harpsichord, Avril Anderson, 
celeste, Clare Van Kampen, upright piano, Lydia Irais, grand piano, and Richard 
Dacey, organ. The performance was directed by Ian McQueen. Thanks are in 
particular due to Cornelius Cardew for his help and co-operation in the pre- 
paration of this concert. 


ROBERT COLERIDGE 


March 17th 


A means of becoming the music 

Do we understand all that we know of music? Is there a way of teaching 
its meaning other than through a symbolic language, to a deeper level? Yes— 
through direct, personal experience of the basic quality that gives it life— 
rhythm. 

During a demonstration of Dalcroze Eurhythmics on March 17th one became 
aware that here was a way of realizing music within oneself. It is difficult to 
appreciate the full value of this from a purely spectator point-of-view, This is 
something which demands involvement. Speaking personally, I can say that its 
meaning is clear only after having done the movement. It has offered a deeper 
perception of such aspects as speed within time, rhythmic co-ordination, syncopa- 
tion, phrasing, unequal beats, musical memory and musical texture, Depending 
On one’s state of mind a minute can seem an eternity when one is standing 
still! But if one has space in which to use the time it becomes easier to judge, 
Similarly a basic pulse can be halved or even divided into five accurately by 
measuring out an increasingly smaller space, The less time—the less space in 
which to move—this was particularly apparent in any movement involving two 
or more people where deviation became immediately disastrous! Understanding 
the context of irregular phrase lengths and beats is a problem easily solved by 
Eurhythmics. In examples taken from Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra and Carmina 
Burana by Orff, the extended phrase was revealed by a lengthier movement. 
Incidentally this music became immediately easier to memorize, as this had 
taken place unconsciously. Finally, in beating and stepping a syncopated rhythm 
one was aware immediately of the tension created within. 

When introduced to children, Eurhythmics provided a direct contact between 
them and the music, plus a wonderfully spontaneous response towards Elizabeth 
Vandespar. They were unaware of illustrating a symbol, in learning through 
physical means the swaying motion of a 6/8 rhythm, for example. 

To me the most enlightening experience was gained by an insight into the 
music of Webern, namely the Quartet Op. 5, by realising it in movement. This 
delicate texture and weightlessness could be compared to moving in space without 
gravity. Each minute detail assumed great importance in movement, down to 
the tiniest pizzicato, so that one understood its meaning. This was a unique 
Opportunity to approach the work on a purely intuitive level, and gave tremendous 
insight into a composer who, at first study, defies comprehension. 

Surely such a refreshing approach to music as Dalcroze Eurhythmics deserves 
more attention if by this means we can relate music to natural movement and 
thereby capture its essence. 


CAROLINE WILKINS 
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CONCERT AND OPERA PROGRAMMES 


Beethoven's Choral Symphony was performed in College for what must be 
the first time in fifty years, and in the same week a performance of the Symphony 
No, 2 gave an opportunity to hear Beethoven in perspective. 

Among, the other major works presented in the term was Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, which was given in a new translation by Alexander Young, Walter Griffito 
and Denys Darlow, who have felt for some time both the need to perform the 
work in the vernacular and for a new translation closer to the original German. 


The Opera School gave three performances of The Beggar’s Opera in the 
version which Frederic Austin made for Giles Playfair in the 1920s, and which 
continues to be the most popular of the various editions available. 


Of the special concerts, the one for Frank Howes is noticed elsewhere in 
this magazine; one concert was devoted entirely to Renaissance and Baroque 
music from Taverner to Vivaldi. There was a concert of electronic music with a 
discussion of live electronic techniques, and a concert organised by the Composers’ 
Group—mostly of works by student composers. A Quartet from the State College 
of Music in Stockholm came to play quartets by Haydn, Berwald and Prokofiev, 
returning the visit made to them by College students Jast Autumn. 


Events celebrated in music in the term were Sir Michael Tippett’s 
seventicth birthday—with his Concerto for Double String Orchestra—and the 
Ravel Centenary—with the Piano concerto for left hand alone and Gaspard de la 
Nuit, 


Picking at random among the other works given during the three months under 
review, there were such rarities, or comparative rarities, as Japanese folk-songs, 
some of Busoni'’s Doktor Faust music, and a concert by the Wind Symphony 
Orchestra devoted entirely to American composers. Otherwise the term's concerts 
ranged widely from Monteverdi to Berio, from Lutoslawski to Sweelinck. There’s 
certainly no shortage of variety. 


January 20th THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 


MOZART Trio in E flat, K498. BRAHMS Trio in A minor, op. 114; Jack Brymer 
clarinet, Christopher Wellington viola, Eileen Croxford cello, David Parkhouse 
piano, 


January 23rd CHAMBER CONCERT 


BEETHOVEN Sonata in A flat, op. 110; Simon Nicholls piano. FRANCK Sonata in 
A; Peter Oundjian§ violin, Marguerita Oundjian piano. SCHUMANN Quintet in E 
flat, op. 44; Clare Robinson,§ Yvonne Hunt violins, Garth Knox viola, Andrew 
Healey cello, Peter Waters piano. 


January 27th INFORMAL CONCERT 
BERG Sonata, op. 1; Frangoise Tillard piano. SCHUBERT Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen; Jane Stanford soprano, Derek Schaaft clarinet, Elizabeth Hammond piano. 
ELGAR Sonata, op. 82; Paul Manley violin, Clive Swansbourne piano. DVORAK 
Gypsy Songs; Deborah Keen{| mezzo-soprano, Jeanette Micklemt piano. RACH- 
MANINOV 3 Preludes: op. 32 no. 8, op. 23 nos. 4 & 2; Peter Dobson piano. 
February 7th EXCHANGE CONCERT: ZETTERQVIST QUARTET 

from the State College of Music, Stockholm 
HAYDN Quartet in D minor, op. 76, no. 2. BERWALD Quartet in E flat. 


PROKOFIEV Quartet no. 2, op. 92; Mats Zetterqvist, June Gustafson violins, 
Karin Ahnlund viela, Lars-Olov Sviird cello. 
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February 4th THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader Bradley Creswick? 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
TIPPETT Concerto for Double String Orchestra. RAVEL Concerto for the left hand; 
Melvyn Tan piano. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Sheherazade. 


February 6th THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Paul Manley$ 
conductors HARVEY PHILLIPS, PAUL REED, DAVID NETTLE, 
MARK FITZGERALD, JONATHAN DEL MAR 
BEETHOVEN Overture, Coriolan. DVORAK Czech Suite, op. 39. GORDON JACOB 
Concerto; Douglas Mackiet flute. MENDELSSOHN Symphony no. 4. 


February 11th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Robert Pool! 
conductors HARVEY PHILLIPS, *SIMON NICHOLLSS$ 
MOZART Overture, La Clemenza di Tito; *STRAVINSKY Danses Concertantes. 
SCHUMANN Concerto; Noreen Fitzpatrick§ cello. SCHUBERT Symphony no. 5, 


February 13th THE VOCAL ENSEMBLE AND IMPROVISATION CLASS 


director JOHN LAMBERT 
SATIE Trois Gymnopédies; John Lambert, Timothy Raymond, David Sutton 
pianos. MONTEVERDI 4 five-part madrigals: Cor mio, mentre vi miro; A un giro 
sol; Lasciate mi morire; Ecco mormorar l’onde. SATIE Messe des pauvres; Timothy 
Raymond organ, John Lambert piano. Improvisations: Five Haikai; Sonata Move- 
ment; Waves. 


February 17th INFORMAL CONCERT 

SCHUMANN Impromptus on a theme of Clara Wieck, op. 5; Ghit Moy Lee piano. 
BOELLMANN Symphonic Variations, op. 23; Mark Bailey§$ cello, David Nettle 
piano, CHOPIN Nocturne op. 9 no. 1, LISZT Hungarian Rhapsody no. 6; Robert 
Lamah piano, POULENC Airs chantés; Erica Laurentius soprano, Stephen Wildert 
piano. DEBUSSY Pour le piano; Paul Prickett piano. 


February 18th THE EARLY MUSIC GROUP 
A concert of Renaissance and Baroque Music. 


February 19th INFORMAL ELECTRONIC MUSIC WORKSHOP CONCERT 
HOOPER The Deathbed from X6. CASSERLEY and COBBING Hydrangea, 


February 25th CHAMBER CONCERT 

DANIEL LEECH-WILKINSON The Song of Songs; Susan Smyth-Tyrrell, Michael 
Earle$ narrators, Jeanette Cordery, Clifford Lantaff,§ Sophie Cartledge,{] Eluned 
Pierce,§ Gaynor Tanner, Catherine Wilson,{ Helen Tunstall, Audrey Douglas 
harps. HAYDN Quartet in D minor op. 42; Jean Fletcher,§ Philip Burrin violins, 
Ross Cohen viola, Paul Moxon cello. RAVEL Gaspard de la Nuit; Peter Waters 
piano. POULENC Trio; Margaret Fingerhut piano, Valerie Darke§ oboe, Mark 
Fitz-Gerald bassoon. 


March 3rd THE COMPOSERS’ GROUP 


RICHARD BLACKFORD Fanfares and Canons; Mark Emney, Jonathan Butcher,$ 
Michael Meeks trumpets. JEAN TABOURET Invention; David Sutton, TIMOTHY 
RAYMOND Nodes I, II and III; Carolyn Chute soprano, and chamber ensemble, 
Donald Hart$ conductor. NICHOLAS HOOPER Fantasia: Nicholas Hooper guitar. 
AVRIL ANDERSON Ebony .333R; Douglas Mackiet flute. BERIO Folk Song 
Arrangements; Sally Burgess soprano, and chamber ensemble, Richard Blackford§ 
conductor. 


March 6th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Robert Pool 
conductor LAWRENCE LEONARD 
HAYDN Symphony no. 102. FALLA Suite, Love the Magician. BENNETT Concerto; 
Christopher O’Neal flute. KODALY Dances of Galanta. 
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March 10th THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Paul Manley§ 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
ROSSINI Overture, L’Italiana in Algieri. MOZART Concerto, K 365; Lorna 
Fulford,§ Michael Cook§ pianos. HANDEL-HARTY Suite from the Water Music. 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No, 2. 


March 11th THE WIND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
leader Stephen Pierce 
conductor PHILIP CANNON 
COPLAND An Outdoor Overture. THOMSON A Solemn Music. DELLO JOIO 
From Every Horizon, STARER Concerto; John Stainer piano. PERSICHETTI 
Symphony, BERNSTEIN arr. DUTHOIT Selection, West Side Story. 


March 13th THE CHORAL CLASS 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader Peter Oundjian$ 
conductors NORMAN DEL MAR, *JAN LATHAM-KOENIG§ 
*WAGNER Prelude, Tristan und Isolde. BUSONI Sarabande and Cortége. 
BEETHOVEN Symphony no, 9; Robina Vallance§ soprano, Janice Alford alto, 
George Pearce tenor, Stephen Dowson bass. 


March 17th INFORMAL CONCERT 

COUPERIN 4 pieces de clavecin; Teresita Cristobal harpsichord. 8 Japanese Folk 
Songs; Akemi Yoshida soprano, Machiko Nagasawa piano. DEBUSSY Lisle joyeuse; 
Jean Wagner piano, GERHARD Capriccio; Andrew Findon flute. VIVALDI Con- 
certo in D; Clive Betts guitar, Richard Aylwin, Peter McGowan violins, Beatrice 
Loveday viola, Martin Heath cello, Richard Calver continuo, 


March 24th INFORMAL CONCERT 

SWEELINCK Variation on Unter der Linden griine; Christopher Boodle harpsichord. 
BEETHOVEN 32 Variations; Irrita Kuchmyt piano, SCHUBERT Quartettsatz, D 703. 
Richard Aylwin, Peter McGowan violins, Beatrice Loveday viola, Martin Heath 
cello, BRAHMS Auf dem Kirchhofe; Bei dir sind meine Gedanken; Immer leiser; 
Der Jliger; Diane Walker contralto, Jane Dodd‘ piano, BARTOK tr. SZEKELY 
Rumanian Folk Dances; Reidin Stephens§ violin, Elizabeth Hammond piano. 
POULENC Sonata; Frances Eager, Elizabeth Hammond piano duet. 


March 25th THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 

leaders Robert Pool,{ Beatrice Harper§ 

conductor DENYS DARLOW 

BACH St. Matthew Passion, 
Brian Parsons, evangelist, Randall Staley Christus, Fiona Dobie soprano, Janice 
Alford contralto, Christopher Royall counter-tenor, Richard Brabrooke tenor, 
Edward Thornton§ bass, Robert Coates§ harpsichord, Robert Wooley, Richard 
Dacey organs, 


March 26th TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 

directors *EDWIN ROXBURGH, +STEPHEN SAVAGE 
fLUTOSLAWSKI Preludes and Fugue for 13. solo strings. STRAVINSKY 
Epitaphium; Richard Dobson flute, Peter Thompson clarinet, Sophie Cartledge® 
harp, BERLO Sequenza VU; Christopher O'Neal oboe. *MESSIAEN Couleurs de la 
Cité Céleste; Stephen Savage solo piano with ensemble. 


March *19th and +20 THE OPERA SCHOOL 

conductor RICHARD AUSTIN 

producer JOYCE WODEMAN 
GAY The Beggar's Opera. Kevin Austin the Beggar; Richard Brabrooke the 
Player; *Paul Burrows, }+Anthony James Mr. Peachum: *Brian Parson, +Neil 
Kern Filch; *Patricia Richards, +}Annette Bisdorff Mrs. Peachum; *Robina Vallance, 
tLynda Russell Polly; *Patrick Wilkes, +Christopher Ross MacHeath; George Pearce 
Matt of the Mint; Christopher Royall Drawer; *Helen Field, +Sheila Donovan Jenny 
Diver; *Stephen Dowson, +Michael Earle Lockit: Edgar Charlebois Jailer; *Sally 
Presant; }Susan Cochrane Lucy; *Jean Wilkinson; }Erica Laurentius Diana Trapes. 

$ denotes Scholar t Associated Board Scholar © Exhibitioner 
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EASTER PRIZES 1975 


Ellen Marie Curtis Mozart Prize: 


Joy Scott Prize: 
Vivian Hamilton Prize: 
Ivor James Cello Prize: 


lst—Valda Fiihr 
2nd—Patricia Nuttall 
Paul Armstrong 
Lynda Chang 
Noreen Fitzpatrick 





A.R.C.M. EXAMINATIONS, APRIL, 1975 


Section I—PIANOFORTE (Performing) 


Fingerhut, Margaret Ruth 
McConnell, Hazel Edith 
Nagasawa, Machiko 
Prickett, Paul Trevor 

Section II—PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 
Blaskett, John 
Chang, Lynda 
Cristobal, Teresita 
Dodd, Jane Ellen 
Dollery, Annette 
Eager, Frances Ross 
Gunasekara, Diana Eve 
Hazelton, Julia 
Kamikubo, Yoshimi 
Kunst, Eugenie Catherine 
Labi, Doona Anne Victoria 
Micklem, Jeanette Isabel 
Oosterhuis, Gillian Carol 
Quinn, Teresa Mary 
Stirling, Penelope Jane 
Wyatt, Simon Anthony Gunning 

Section IV—ORGAN (Performing) 
Boodle, Christopher Rex 
Davey, Richard 
Jenner, Anthony P. 

Section V—ORGAN (Teaching) 
Barker, Bernard Nicolas John 
Lester, John Edward 
Painter, Clare Francome 
Reed, Paul 
Robinson, Philip Nicholas 
Solomon, Peter Richard 

Section VI—STRINGS (Performing) 

Violin 
*Gilligan, Eleanor Mary 
*Pool, Robert David 
Rogers, Gregory Chanel 
Yoshida, Akemi 

Double Bass 
Newham, Karen 

Section VII—STRINGS (Teaching) 

Violin 
*Bury, Alison Margaret 
Campbell, Jane 
Fitzgerald, Patrick 
Ifor-Jones, Hazel Eloisa 
Kerr, William 
Partridge, Shelagh Heather 
Saunders, Christine Margaret 
Taylor, Anne E. M. 

Viola 

Field, Patricia Mary 
Jackson, Hilary 


Violoncello 
Heath, Martin Christopher 
Hogg, Kathleen Margaret 
Johnson, Alan J. 
Metcalf, Ruth 
Shute, Audrey 
Verney, Helen 
Section VIII—HARP (Performing) 
Cartledge, Sophia Mary 
Section IX—WIND (Performing) 
Flute 
*Boddington, Joanne Wynne 
Clarinet 
Pierce, Stephen Graham 
Horn 
Goodman, Malcolm Harold 
Section X—WIND (Teaching) 
Oboe 
Tyler, Nicholas Andrew 
Flute 
Bellisario, Paul Michael 
Crowder, Julia Margaret 
Lewis-Manning, Nicola 
Loveday, Beatrice Anne 
Taylor, Michael James 
Clarinet 
Froom, Gillian 
*Passey, Lynne 
Trumpet 
Martin, Richard Leslie 
Horn 
Niver, Karen Sutterer 
Vout, Simon 
Section XI—SINGING (Performing) 
Bailey, Vivienne 
Burgess, Sally Anne 
Gardner, Elizabeth Mary 
Goody, Deborah Kate 
McLean, Beverly 
McMahon, Brigid Geraldine 
Ramus, Robert Louis 
*Smyth-Tyrell, Susan Mary 
*Williams, John Joseph 
Section XII—SINGING (Teaching) 
Cook, Josephine Mary 
Majewska, Krystyna 
Section XVIII—GUITAR (Performing) 
*Lindberg, Johan Jakob 
Section XIX—GUITAR (Teaching) 
Brenton, Peter Graham 
Robertson, Daniel 


*passed with honours 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: MR. DAVID WILLCOCKS 
Hon. Secretary: MRS, RICHARD LATHAM 
Assistant Hon. Secretary: MISS ELIZABETH SORENSEN 


Hon. Treasurer: 


MR. ALAN BACH 


Assistant Hon. Treasurer: MISS URSULA GALE 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, RCM Union Loan Fund: MISS MARJORIE HUMBY 
Hon. Editor of the RCM Magazine: MR. GORDON STEWART 
Hon. Secretary RCM Magazine: MISS MARGARET PRIDEAUX 
Hon, Auditors: MR. PETER ELEMENT, DR. PHILIP WILKINSON 


Committee; 


MRS. BARBARA BOISSARD 
MRS. NATALIE JAMES 
MRS. R. D. WARNES 

MR. JOHN COOKE 

MISS MADELEINE DRING 
MR. JOHN FRANCIS 

MR. BERNARD ROBERTS 


MR. JOHN STAINER 

MRS. ERIC BRYAN 

MRS. IAN GLENNIE 

MR. MICHAEL GOUGH-MATTHEWS 
MRS. CLARE TURQUET 

MR. ANTHONY HILL 


(The order is length of Service) 


Subscriptions £1.50 per annum; from September 1st, 1975 £2.50, except 
Members residing outside the British Isles who pay £1, The financial year com- 
mences on September Ist. The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included 


in the annual subscription. 


The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment of £1 per annum. 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also 
articles of suitable interest, photographs, or poems, For inclusion in next Term’s 


Magazine, the Editor should receive the 


The Loan Fund is available for the 


copy before the end of the present Term. 


benefit of Union Members only, 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Students’ Association 


Committee 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

Social Secretary 
Strings Representative 
Wind Representative 
Brass Representative 
Singers Representative 
3rd year Representative 
2nd year Representative 
Q.A.H. Representative 
R.M.H. Representative 


PHYLLIDA HEARN 
AYDIN ONAC 
LINDEN ANDREW 
GILLIAN OOSTERHUIS 
LORNA FULFORD 
PHILIPPA DAVIES 
NICK MORGAN 
GEORGE PEARCE 
JONATHAN BUTCHER 
BRADLEY CRESWICK 
VALERIE DARKE 
ANDREW GOLDER 





